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DEAR FOR One 


_ Little ſuſpected that our e laſt Spring, i in the 8 5 
. of Southampton, would have pro- Ly 
duced a Diſſertation on the ſite of an ancient Roman 


ſtation; or the familiar converſe of an evening „ 
walk, have terminated in a publication of ſo many _—_— 
quarto pages. It frequently happens, however, . 5 
conſequences more important than we are aware e of, =, 
flow from very S 55 3 
= a 8 is nuge ſeri de 5 „ Ty 
The opinion you erpreſſed, ads we were: l 2 


ering! on the banks of the winding and beautiful 
River Itchen, that no part of the preſent Southampton ' _ i 
occupied the ſite of the ancient Clauſentum, ſtrucxk > 
at the moment of its being uttered, as a bold © 
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i e fince 1 had imagined all doubt « on chat 8 
head to have been, long ſince, done away, by the 
unanimous conſent of our ableſt topographers, who 
have united in fixing the Roman ſtation to the 


ſuburbs of that 1 


But a8 1 have, for "i time, ace perſuaded that | 
the charge of credulity and 1 2; coincidence with 
the opinions of his predeceſſors in the ſame. line, 


falls now and then with juſtice on the Antiquary; ſo 


it has been my conſtant endeavour to avoid com- 
mitting the error I condemn, in the little excurſions 


into the amuſing field of Britiſh Antiquities, which 
the occaſional leiſure of my profeſſion has permitted 
me to make, by thinking i in ſome degree for myſelf, 


and not receiving the difa of preceding authorities, 
until they were confirmed by my own inveſtiga- 
tion, and had the ſanction of my own os mg : 


{ 08 Nullius addifius jurare in verba r L 


2 nes, the vanity of vet” L be well 905 ” 
cuſed Be its _— ATT. 


on this "OI Mani my aku fir, 1 Bae been 


induced to * your doubts e conſideration; ; 
— — 5 and 


and the more my attention has been beſtowed upon 
them, the more reaſon have I dene to ac- 
| knowledge their ir weight, | 


- The 3 ed which they ſtimulated me 
to make, have fully convinced me, that our Anti. 
: quaries aſſign an erroneous ſituation to Clauſentum, 
when they place it at, or immediately contiguous to 
; Southampton; and, after carefully conſulting what- 
ever has been written on the ſubject; comparing 
theſe notices with the obſervations that have. oc- 
curred to me, on actual inſpection; and attending 
nicely to thoſe local circumſtances, which fo greatly 
aſſiſt an enquirer in matters of this nature, I will 
venture to pronounce without helitation, that Bittern 
Farm, about two miles and an half from South- 


ampton, is the ſpot on which the IO of 15 


ANTONINUS W ſtood. 


What I compte to bai the proofs of this aſſertion, 
are contained in the following pages; which I have 
| thrown into chapters, for the ſake of order and 
perſpicuity. I ſubmit them to you without apo—- 
logy, in the full aſſurance that you will deem no- 
| thing an unacceptable preſent which tends to the 
illuſtration | 


En 1. 
illuſtration of our natzonal Antiquities. Our re- 
gard for them is, I believe, nearly equal; and tho' 
fortune have chalked out to us very different lines 
to purſue through life, yet, I apprehend, the in- 
veſtigation and preſervation of theſe venerable re- 
mains, will form the chief amuſement of both, in 
thoſe hours which are not dedicated to higher du- 
ties. Our predilection may be ridiculed by ſome; 
but the wiſe and good will ſurely give the ſanction 
of their approbation, to purſuits which are, without 
difpute, innocent in themſelves ; and which, if pro- 
perly regulated, have a tendency to inform ſociety, 
— the mind, and i improve the wrt Boks, 
. Anteiqua, ſebolta, vetuſta, - | 
Quai faciunt mores vetereſque novoſque tenentem, 


'  «  Moltarum veterum legum, Nr 2s gn 
* Prudentum ——* 


us me to ſubſeribe myſelf, 
| Dear Sir, 5 | 
With great kincerity, 
| % © pg en 
f So 1, 1792. RICHARD WARNER, Jem | 
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according to the Itinerary of An- 
toninus—Camden's Etymology of 
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Obſervations reſpecting Roman |. 


Coins - Conjecture reſpecting the 
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and other Antiquarians—Reaſons 
for fixing on Bittern-Farm as the 


ancient Clauſentum — Etymology 


of the Name—Roman Coins found 
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ſentum originated The Conqueſts 
of Claudius and Veſpaſian in Bri- 
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K T is re conſideration to the pride of man, chat his Lok 
moſt magnificent and elaborate works, which either vanity dic- - 
tates, or utility enjoins, have all their determined periods of 
. beyond 8 28 their duration cannot be eee NT 


| f N | TTheſe things have their end; 8 i | 3 Z 5 A 
; Churches, and cities, (which have diſcaſes ike wo e) 5 —_— 
RN A RENNER WEE” : 


10 SITUATION OF THE ANCIENT CLAUSENTUM. 


Some lined, FE the  ſolidiry of FR fabrie, are ed to 
reſiſt the attacks of time for a longer term of years than others 
that are leſs durable, but even theſe remain ſad and ſolitary 
proofs, that man cannot make unto himſelf a laſting name, 
by the works of his hands; ſince their authors are at length 


forgotten, and their uſes buried in oblivion. The Pyramids 
themſelves, the moſt ſtupendous efforts of human labor which 
the world ever ſaw, confirm this ſolemn truth: the name of the 


oſtentatious architect that reared them, has for ages been loſt *; 


the æra of their erection is now no longer remembered; 1 
even the purpoſes to which they were originally deſigned to 
be applied, are matters of ſpeculation and uncertainty. 


| Theſe obſervations naturally reſult from a retroſpection to 
what the induſtry of the Romans had effected in this Country, 
during the period of their dominion here; and a ſurvey of the 
ſcanty traces of their labors, which are now diſcoverable even 
by the moſt pry and 8 eye. | 5 


It is riot to be Joubted, that a people who carried improve- 
ment and civilization hand in hand with conqueſt, and made 
even the bonds of llayery tolerable, by the comforts which they 
rere to them; it is not to be doubted I ſay, that they 

would introduce into Britain, the various Arts, and modes of 
life which were in uſe among the enlightened and refined inha- 
bitants of Taly. The excellent TAcirus, indeed, removes all 
heſitation on this head, when he informs us that a whole winter 


The contradiftory accounts of HexopoTtus and Dioporvs, reſpecting the builders of 
the Pyramids, convince us that we are to expe} no certatn information froin either of Rs in 


n 


was 


SITUATION: or THE ANCIENT CLAUSENTUM —— | 


was ſatis: by: Jolius . in inftruRting as fubju- 
gated Britons in the manners of the Romans; in leading them 


from ignorance and barbariſm to intelligenee and civilization; in 


imparting uſeful knowledge to the ſons of their princes, and 
great men; in teaching them to adopt the Roman dreſs; and to 


erect habitations, and- public buildings, on the Roman plan © 


| fo that, in the courſe of half a century after theſe conquerors 
had: ng themſelves maſters is Britain T, the manners LAN ap- 


4M 1 Ek lubeiriraix confili bon ; FR ut "REO Jerk; ac 8 eoque 
bello faciles, quieti et otio per voluptates aſſueſcerent: hortari privatim, adjuvare publice, ut 


templa, fora, domus extruerent, laudando promptos, et caſtigando ſegnes; ita honoris emulatio, | 


pro neceſſitate erat. Jam vero principum filios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia- Britannorum 
ſtudiis G allorum anteferre, ut qui modo linguam Romanam abnuebant, eloquentiam concupiſcerent. 
Inde etiam habitus noſtri honor, et frequens toga; paullatimgue « diſceſſum ad delinimenta ,Yitorum,, 
porticus, et balnea, et t conviviorum NT} i 1 apud T humanitas vocabatur, cum 
| pars ſrviurs eſſet. 9 be ZANE ol Er 886 Ons * eats 5 


1111 3 


I date the 1 of Britain Hom the ign af. Ciatvips, oy L1U's Cons % md 
more than diſcover the country; his partial penetration into it, and his battles with one or two 


tribes of the natives, can never amount to a conqueſt of it — Aueusrus, contented with ſecuring 
what he poſſeſſed, .did not attempt to enlarge the limits of the empire by adding the iſland of Britain 
to it; though Horace, ſacrificing n 10 e e would fain J us han: he had completed 


the deſign of his N eee 1 "6Þ 1 5 


Calo. tonantem credigimus 1 
RNegnare: preeſens divus habebitur 


AvcvusTvs, dejectis BAITAnRIS 
5 Goon. 06 Ce PTL Lib. THe ee 


EH 
. 


* 


| Tissu: . wks maxim of 3 ; 3 the vaſt preparations of the abſurd. 3 


cu, evaporated 1 in idle folly ;—under the auſpices of ClAupivs, the work was completed: 


1 Igitur primus omnium Romanoram D. julivs cum exercitu Britanniam ingreſſus, 3 


proſpera pugna terruerit incolas, ac litore potitus fit, poteſt videri oſtendiſſe poſteris, non tradidiſſe. 


Mox bella civilia, et in rempublicam verſa principum arma, ac longa oblivio Britannie etiam in 


pace. Concilium id divis Au cus us vocabat, TIIEAIUs præceptum. Agitaſſe C. CasAABN 
de ĩintranda Britannia fatis conſtat, ni velox ingenio, mobilis penitentia et ingentes adverſus Ger- 


maniam conatus fruſtra fuiſſent. Divus CLavvius auttor operis, tranſvettis legionibus 


N et bene in partem rerum Vss PASIAN 10.“ 2555 de Vit. 8 5 c. XIII. 


D. pPearance 


AN METANYD: * OY | ASCERTAIN' 8 


pearance of its people were ee changed; ; and cation,” por- 

ticos, palaces, baths; villas, and theatres, were reared in this 

country, inferior only to the eee models Cena which 
1 were 4 6 


a ah if we kaks round for examples, or even 1 — f 
of this antique maſonry, what diſappointment and mortification 
attend our ſearch! The ſentence of decay paſſed upon all the 
productions of mortal labor, has been extended to theſe; and 
few are the fragments that remain to teſtify their original mag- 
nitude and ſplendor : accident alone occaſionally brings to light 
theſe precious remains of former times; and even when diſco- 
veries of this nature do occur, the pleaſure of them is, in a great 
meaſure damped, from our ignorance of who were the builders 
of them; at what period they were conſtructed ; or for what 
ers they were deſigned. — 

8 High towers, Serves goodly theatres 3 . 
Strong walls, rich porches, princely Se 34 
Large ſtreets, brave houſes, ſacred ION 
Sure gates, ſweet gardens, flately galleries; 
« Wrought with fair pillars, and fine imageries— 
All thoſe (O, pity !) now are turn'd to duſt, 
And overgrown with black oblivion's ruſt.” | 5 
| | Sener Ruines of Time, 
In this general wreck of Roman Antiquities, in Britain, the 
courſes of their military ways have been loſt, —their military 
ſtations have periſhed, and the very ſituations which they ancient- 
ly occupied, are become involved in almoſt 25 8 * 


Ne T. 
7 Some 


"+ Mr. Hens kT has a judicious obſervation at the end of his diſſertation on wi 1 Geo- 
9 0 of . which ſhould ſerve in ſome T2 to lefſen the regret we feel ; in contemplat- 
ing 


Some of them, id the diligence of our A Kg 
o and aſcertained; but far the larger nennen, are either 
ſtill un ſettled, or have been erroneouſſy eee 


= The unperſeti knowledge, however, of ele; mühe d 
we do poſſeſs, is not derived ſo much from local notices, or 
viſible remains, as from ancient ſurveys, illuſtrative of the 
Roman geography of Britain; which, fortunately for the lovers 
of Antiquities, after having ſurvived the complicated miſ- 
chiefs occaſioned by war and barbariſm, have been diſco- 
vered and given to the world, by the unwearied curioſity 
and patient labor of certain learned Antiquaries. With a 
ſhort account of theſe ſu een we ſhall SOT the | profes 


_— 


The firſt of check in a point 1 off antiquity, is Ptolemy 8 Cengraply. | 
The author of this work, was a native of Alexandria, and lived 
under the Emperors TRAJAN, HADRIAN, and ANTONINUS Pius. 
n relates to nts or Albion {as he calls we is | contained 


* 


ing the loſs of this deſcription of our Roman Remains: 44 « Perhaps,” fays he, * It will be no. 
« diſagreeable reflexion to conſider, while we are ſearching after Roman ſtations and military 
% ways, how many fine towns, and fruitful fields, now ſtand in their place, and flop us in our pur= 
5 ſuit : the exchange is doubtleſs very happy; and though it may afford an agreeable pleaſure 
« to an inquiſitive mind, to view thoſe marks and traces of {lavery and ſubjeftion to a foreign 
6 power; yet it is certainly a more. ſubſtantial happineſs to feel ourſelves a free People, and to 
„ find our Country in moſt parts a pleaſant garden, inſtead of a ſeries of Roman. garriſons” — 
. Horſtey's Britan. Romana, b. III. p. 355. ] The Stations of the Romans here, of which 
Clauſentum was one, were caſtles, or forts, in which the ſoldiers were lodged, for the purpoſes of | 
keeping the conquered country -in awe, and repelling the attacks of enemies, Vzcarivs calls 
them Caftella : © Hec Caſtella ſæpe ſtrutta inſtar oppidorum et in finibus i imperii, et ubi portetuæ 
4% flationes et pretenturz contra hoſtem. [ Veget. lib. I. c. 22.] On this ſubjeR, the curious 
reader may find more information, in Stephens s * Note ad Polybii e at t the end wacky his 
edition of then Inu and Polyhuus— Amfterdam, 1660. | | | 


. 
* 


3 


SM A Aru ro ASCERTAIN: Tue 


m tie third i Chapaer®: but the various „ whiſiakes of it, ed 
perhaps by the inaccuracy of tranſc ribers, greatly abridge its 
value and uſes. With reſpect to his latitudes, and the ſituation 
of Scotland, Prol EM is extremely erroneous : the former are 
to0 great; and the latter is turned to the Eaſt—a miſtake which 
. RAB, and ocher geographers, ancient and modern, have fallen 

._ > This error in the map of Britain has not been rectified 
in rants of the general editions of his work; though Mexcaror 
(one of his editors) corrected ſeveral more triling ones. HoRSs- 
u has preſixed this map of MexcaTor's to a diſſertation on 
Ptolemy's Geography, introduced in that valuable work, the Bri- 
- tanma Romana; and added to it another, corrected according to 
His own ideas, which doubtleſs: may be of vaſt uſe in aſſiſting us 
to aſcertain the ſituations of the places mentioned by this an- 
cient geographer : a ſtriking ſingularity in him is, the mode of 
diſtinguiſhing the parts of a degree; which is by numerals, ma- 
pr the: 1 OG OR of frabtions, whoſe i integer magnet: | 


2A for our hoes 95 Mn Sn geography. 1 Britain, | 


we are infinitely more indebted to the LEinerary of Axroxixus, 


* The TE of which i is AAOTIONOZ | moe PA HED Seen The Poſition of the iſland Albion.” 
' The firll | part « of i it contains an enumeration of the different promontories, rivers, eſtuaries, bays, &c. 
on the coall of Great Britain; beginning with the ſouth-weſtern part of Scotland, and going 
to the northermoſt Ppoint—i. e. from the peninſula Novantum, or Dunſtay, to Tarvidum, or 
Farohead : it then takes a view of the weltern coaſt of England, from Novantum to Ocrinum, 
or the Lizard point, in Cornuall.— Continuing along the ſouth coaſt, we are are condufted from 
Ocrinum to the promontory Cantium, or the Wort h- Foreland. The ſouth-eaſtern coaſt is next 
urveyed, from Tarvidum aforeſaid to the promontory Cantium, The various nations which. 
Anbabited the two kingdoms of England and Scotland, are there enumerated ; together with the 
cities and towns in the diſtrifts belonging to each; the longitude and latitude of every He men- 


tioned i in this geographical ſurvey, are alſo given. 
+ Vide Horſley s Brit. Rom. b. III. c. i. p. 333 hes Rove Geography of Britain, 
. prefixed to his Anecdotes of Brit. . p. 23 and the Introduction ogg to Hutchins's 
His. f 264 P» 18. : 235 | 
| 7 5 than 


SITUATION: OF run — — — 25 


n either to . 8 ee or any W.. aa ancient one of a 
_ fimilar nature. It received its name from the Emperor Ax ro- 
NIN US CARACALLA ; by whom, or, at leaſt, under whoſe 
direction and government, it was, moſt probably, compoſed. — 

An argument adduced. by HoksLzx, ſeems to warrant. this 
_ affertion : © CarRAacalla,” fays he, © was ſome years in Britain 
« himſelf, and ſeems to have had the beſt opportunity of any 
of the Roman emperors of knowing this iſland. The limits 
that are ſettled in the 1tinerary, ſuit better the reign of CaRa- 
8 CALLA, and the peace made by him, than that of Ax rox 
4 NS Prus ; for this latter, built the Roman wall, in Scotland. 
and yet we have no ſtations mentioned, in the /tinerary, whien 

are within forty miles of that wall. The wall that was built 
* by Sxvxkus, father of CARACALLA, is in the north of 
England, and there are not above two or three ſtations in 

the Itinerary advanced eee been 
4 een . 4 1 


The Bre, or jouneys; eie Lies him Ng conſiſl * 
fiſteen; which compriſe a liſt; or account, of the ſeveral ſtations 
ſituated: on the Roman; military ways, with their reſpective dil-- 
tances one from the other. It was, probably, formed to —_— 
the marches of the ſoldiers. Theſe routes are not always direct; 
but ſometimes make a great curve, or Circuit — a judicious: 
plan; as, by theſe means, a larger tract of country was over-. 


awed, and kept quiet; SIRI Reta bad che roads, been, e 


formed in lines directly Hirni. 


SE is not to be woudived« at; that ſome corruptions appear in 


this valuable remain. or certain difficulties in the e of 
| k An TY on Antoninur $ Ting 5 Britain, in his Bricannia k ul. Ca ii. p· 37.9» 4 
5 VVV modern 
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VV ATTEMPT "TO ASCERTAIN THE 


| Fa: Ain,” to Achat we k PE to St 8 ancient 


ſtations. Frequent tranſcription, and remote antiquity, render 


it rather ſurpriſing that they ſhould not be more abundant.— 
With all its imperfections, however, it is a great treaſure to the 


Antiquarian; and has, as Mr. HorsLey obſerves, afforded. 


more diſcoveries of the names of Roman places in Britam, than. 


all a authors wt together To. 


The Notitia eri according to che opinion of 8 


us (the editor of it), was compiled about the year 445; the 


latter end of the reign of Tycopos1Us the younger; and con- 


tains a liſt of the civil and military officers, and magiſtrates, both 


in the eaſtern and weſtern empires. The author of this work is 
unknown; perhaps indeed it was not compiled by one hand, or 


at one time. PANCIROLLUS's reaſons for fixing its date to the 


above-mentioned time, are as follow: '* I am of opinion, ' fays he, 
« that the Notitia was written towards the end of the reign of 
© THEODOSIUS the younger; for, under the governor of Egypt, 
he mentions the ala Theodofiana lately eſtabliſhed—that is, in 
„his reign. He alſo mentions the Limes Saxonicus per Britan- 
* nam; which name begun to be uſed in the year 400, when the 


” Saxons invaded Britain. He makes no mention of the Vica- 


* rus Illyrici; becauſe that country was waſted by the Huns, in 
the year 445, under the ſame TxzoposIvus and VALENT1- 
„ MAN the Third. The very words mentioned in the title“, 
« ſhew that it was written after the year 453 ; when, according 
* to Ca$$10DORUs, and MARCELLINUS, Concordia and Aquileia, 


-+ Horſley's Brit. Rom. b. III. p. 380; Talbot's Annot. in Antonini Itin. apud Lelandi, 
Hin. v. II. p -· 145 3 ; Gough's s Roman Geography of A prefixed to his Topog. p. 3. 


* The tide runs thus :. Notitia e abu cum orientis tum occidentis ultra 
120775 5 tempora — | 


% were 
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15 < Were deftroyed by ki LA; be it mentions che buildings 
of the one, and the treafures of the VO, and: the money 
* comed there 5. Fry. | | 
„ ee of Brivats, by the 1 e is 
another work which throws ſome little light on the Roman 
geography of Britain; ſince, notwithſtanding the barbarity of 
moſt of its names, it has preſerved to us ſome places which do 
not occur in any other author. This work is aſcribed by Mr. 
SALMON, to GALLIO of Ravennah, the laſt Roman commander of | 
Britain; tho Dr. STUKELEY rather imagines it to have been the ' 
production of a perſon ſtyled Ravennas;from the place of his 
birth. The period of its compilation, is alike uncertain. There 
is little appearance of order in the work: rivers, people, towns, 
and ſtations, being ſtrangely confounded with each other ;—=an - 
obſcurity which is relieved every now and then, by a ray of light, 
that enables us to trace ſome faint reſemblance between a few. 
names 1n this 2 85 wo in the ett: of e geographers. 


; % + 
# WY 


e s Table, or (as it is 1 6 called, in ah plural 
number) Tabule Feulingerianæ, received its appellation from 
CoxRADE PEUTINGER; in whoſe library it was found. It was 
given to the world by JohN MoREr, in 1 598. Certain internal 
marks have occaſioned the conjecture, that it was made about 
che time of TRIONDUETUS the ETA | 


The original conſiſted of ſkins of parckiment, Wee a vo- 
lume, or roll, of one foot in breadth, and . feet i in 


5 + ion Bri. Rom. b. III. c. 03 


t unſo. ut Fry p-. 389. 


length. 
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— 


Fat. Its eigu ſeems to habe deen, to eres ht Pootal 
Roman ſtations and towns, with their diſtances from each other; 
the courſes of their military ways; the nature of the ſeveral 
counties ; and their rivers, mountains, &c. throughout the whole 
empire. The e, which occupied the lower end of the table, 
having been the outermoſt part of the roll, is worn out; by 
which accident, France, Spain, Africa, and part of Britain, are 
loſt What remains, however, of the laſt, by its agreement with 

Antoninus's 1 8 r fery ves to confirm and iHluſtrate that ancient 


192 BE end ain. 


Richard of erge- de fitu 1 Britniie, is a lie work, 
accompanied with an uſeful map, and contains a clear account 
of Britannia Romana : its author was a monk of Weſtminſter, who 
died about 1400. The ſame error occurs in the map which is 
to be found in STRABO, ProLEMY, MERcAToR, and OzTELWs: 
that of the Northern part of Britain being turned to the Eaft.. 
But, ſetting afide this imperfection, its-uſes are very important; 
as it fixes the Roman towns and ſtations by thoſe indelible marks. 
of nature—mountains, rivers, bays, and promontories; which, 
bemg table to little variation, continue for ages to aſcertain the 
| fituation of any thing placed upon, or near, them v. 


I. is from the works above POR FO which Wie been 
ſucceſſively developed by the labors of the learned, that we 
derive our chief information reſpecting the geography of the 
Romans in Britain. After all the induſtry, however, of the 
tha commentators. who. have buſied themſelves in the illu- 


7 4 and Horſley, ut ſupra. * 


Xo. Stukeley's lis, . Introduttion to Hutchins's Dorfet ſhire ; ut ſupra. 
| | ſtrations 


＋ 
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ſtrations of theſe ancient ſurveys, much remains to be done, and 
much to be altered of what is already done. Of the latter, the 
| ſtation we propoſe to examine in the next chapter. will prove 
to be an inſtance. 


Or Way 
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N 


The Situation of Clauſentum, according to the Itmerary of Anto- 

ninus ; Camden's Etymology of the Name ; Reaſons for dif- 
ſenting from the Opinions of Camden, and other Antuquarians ; 

Reaſons for fixing on Bittern-Farm as the ancient Clauſen- 8 
tum: Ene of the Name ; Roman Coins found tiere. 


Tar mention may of che in the Itinerary of AnTo- „5 
n occurs in his Hm Iter; whore? it ſtands thus: 7 
a TER A REGNO LONDONIO MILLIA PLUS MINUS XCVI, SIC. LY 
|  CLAUSENTUM M. P. M. xx. „ 
vxNTA BELGARUM M. P. M. x. 
 GALLENA ATREBATUM M. P. M. XXII. 
' PONTIBUS M. P. M. XXII. 
LON DIN IO M. r. M. XXII. 


Or, ee to HORSLEY ag 
Ter 7. A REGNO LONDINIUM M. P. vi. 
CLAUSENTO M. P. Xx. | 
VENTA BELGARUM M. P. x. 


Talbot's Copy Leland's Hin. v. III. p- 139. „„ SY” 


+ Britannia Romana, p. 381, DE CNS, 
MO, | CALLEVA 
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CALLEVA ATREBATUM M. P. XXII. 
PONTIBUS M. P. XXII. 
LONDINIO M. P. XXII. 


Or, according to SuRITA * 


TER A REGNO LONDINIUM N. P. XCVI. SIC. 
ES CLAUSENTUM M. P. XX. 
5 VENTAM BELGARUM M. P. X. 
| CALLEVAM ATREBATUM M. P. XXII. 
rONTES M. P. XXII. | 
| e M. P. XXII. 


I ſhall not here enquire Re the 8 "FR whence 
this Iter takes its origin, ſtood (as is generally ſuppoſed) on the 
ſite of the preſent Ringwood, or whether (according to 
'HORSLEY's conjecture) it occupied the ſpot on which (Ai- 
cheſter now ſtands I, but proceed to the main deſign of this 
difſertation—an e into the Site: of Clauſentum. 5 
Mr. e bo; perkaps, FW rather too much in 
etymological conjetture, places this {tation in the ſuburbs of the 
preſent Southampton, and derives its name from the circum- 
ſtances of its ſituation. —* Clauſentum,” ſays. he, © ſignifies, in 
« Britzſh, the port Entum; for I have learnt that Claudh im- 
« plies the ſame among the Britons that ys 2wn did amongſt 
1 the Greeks—that is, a haven made ry the Tg up of banks f. 


. unis s was 5 che 6 edition, ng ee in 0 8vo. 


% 


1 Britan. Rom. p. 441. 


+ Camden's Brit. Gibſon's edit. v. I. p. a 36. 5 
15 „ | | In 
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In this ſuppoſition Campen has been followed by all ſubſe- 


quent Antiquarians ; and, amongſt the reſt, by the judicious 


Hos TE Y, who concurs in fixing e at Ota Dont | 


ae bet 


here are certain reaſons, however, which may induce us to 
diſſent from the opinion of theſe learned men. We will enu- 
merate them, and then offer a few obſervations, to ſhew the pro- 


Loos of Bie "608 Ads. the ſite of this old Ration. | 


In the firſ ths it does not FEM that eh attention ought 
to be paid to Mr. CauDENVs etymology of the name of Clau- 
ſentum ; ſince it is far from being ſupported on a good. foun- 
dation. For as, by his own account, this ſtation ſtood upon 
the Itchen, it would, - unqueſtionably, have been named after 
that river, inſtead of the Anton, had this local circumſtance given 
it any part of its appellation. Beſides, had it been ſituated fo 


near to the ſea as Southampton is, would it not have been 


numbered among the ſtations which were placed under the 
juriſdiction of the Comes Littoris Saxonici per Britanniam— 
the governor who was appointed to guard the coaſts which lay 
oppoſite to France +? No notice, however, of Clauſentum 


occurs in the fifty-ſecond chapter of the Notztza, which details 
the various places and officers under the control of the Count 


* Vide an Efſay on Antonine's tis. of Brit.—Brit. Rom. b. II. . . p- A1 


© + Previous to the departure of the Romans from Britain, the Saxons, and other barbarous 


rribes from the Continent, made occaſional deſcenis on this country. One of the laſt afts of the 
Romans was to bivild a number of forts along the ſouthern and eaſtern coaſts to repel the invaders, 
and protect the maritime country: :—* In littore quoque oceani ad meridianam plagam, quo 
* naves corum habebantur, quia et inde barbarice fere beſtiz timebantur, Turtes per inceryalla 
I ad Proſpeclum maris collocane.”* Vide Gildas apud Gali Scriptores, „ 


. 


: Tbs H by of 


#- 
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of the; Saxon More f. Add to als no trace of Nora ich. 
tecture, no inſcriptions, nor even coins, have been found at 
Southampton (a ſtrong negative proof that it was never known 
to the Romans ;) a proof which is confirmed by the diſtance 
between Clauſentum and Venta Belgarum (or Wincheſter), as 
Siven us by the Htinerary, which can never, by any mode of 
- computation, be made to agree with the thirteen miles we at 
1 . . . one paces to the vine | | 


* 


On FR ether hind; if. we a ipulolk BitteripFarm to ll been | 
the place pointed out in the Z:inerary under the name Clauſen- 
tum, all the difficulties juſt mentioned vaniſh in a moment. Its 
fination is ſuch as Roman prudence might be ſuppoſed to have 
. pitched upon for a military ftation . Numerous: traces ſtill 
remain of Noman labor. Its diftances from Winche/fter and 
Ring vuond agree exactly with the menſuration of AnvToNing. | 
Remains of military ways pointing directly to it, are ill to 
be met with; and many Roman coins a wt a: various 


vered ee 900 


33 more 3 on 280 of theſe heads: and, 
in ho Gl . She cancer dT A of en, 7 


— 


\ Thos river e diſcharges elf! into W Frifunten,. ox wp as It 
is now called) Southampton Water, about eight miles from us 
ee after: having obſerved, from its 1 a direction 


wy Vide Horſteys Brit. Rom. b. I. Go lit, p. 


a, 


A copious ie? of water always weighed with the Rake? 4 in the choice of their ground 
to? camps and flations : Czterum « quocunque latere flumen five fontem habere debebit i in quali- 
« 3 politiove,” Tens edit. Stephani Hygin. er Pole, Pow re 1660. | 

| eee 
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ws Cod Big waters | nid in a very att 
manner, for ſeveral miles, before it enters this eſtuary ; forming 


many beautiful pictureſque ſweeps, and various peninſulas, or 


juttings of the land. In one of theſe capricious windings, three 
miles before it loſes iſelf 1 in the Traſanton, a ſingular peninſula 
is formed, about half a mile in circumference, now denominated 
Bittern-Farm. Here, then, I conceive the ancient Clauſentum 
to have been placed; and perhaps we cannot pitch upon a 
ſpot better calculated for the purpoſes of a military ſtation. 
Indeed, I am inclined to look for the very origin of the name 
itſelf (if I may be allowed to ſport for a moment in the wilds.of 
etymological conjecture) in this peculiar ſituation. Fram the 
various windings of the 4chen, Bittern, though ſo near its 
mouth, has the appearance of being perfectly land- lacted. The 
Romans, as well as almoſt all other nations, frequently beſtowed 
on places, appellations derived from ſome of thole local cir- 
cumſtances, which diſtinguiſh ſo univerſally one ſpot from an. 
other. The ſingularity of Biltern-Point would oller an obvious 
one: —Clauſus mut up” and intus *within' (or, in other words, 


i * land=lacked' * give us a Ai idea of the fituation and PPrAYy 5 


£08 © % PR In 


contraftion ik Clauint; or leuten, = and the frequent Roman 


termination © um ' being added, affords us, without any fantaſtic 
or ſtrained etymology the perlect name Clauſentuunm. 


We can bn trace the veltiges of Kiman labor at Bittern. 
A foſſe which divides the point whereon the Caſtellum ſtood, : 
from the main land, and part of a valium, which in its original 

Rate, before it was depreſſed by time and weather, mult have 
been of great magnitude, appear to me to have been formed 
* that 1 F 9 of Roman Bricks are ſtill viſible 


among 


—— — + — — * - * oy o 


among e rubbiſh of a ns wall; on the eaſtern Gs; 
and in a ſearch which I myſelf made, a few weeks ago, I dif: 
covered: one, almoſt perſect, with the initial of the maker's name 
In the centre (I), and ornamented with ſeveral little channellings, 
running in diagonal directions. Let it be recollected, alſo, that 
both Campent+ and SrukEIEY “* ſpeak of the remains of a 
Roman caſtle, on this ſpot ; a ruin that was 8 originally, 
we” elke of Clauſeritum: 1. | 


Icloſures, and Agteulkure, which overturn ſuch ancient ways 
and earth-works as lie within the reach of cultivation, have 
deſtroyed almoſt all traces of the military roads which led from 
Negnum, and Venta Belgarum, to the place in queſtion ; but the 
diſtances between theſe reſpective places tally ſo nicely with thoſe 
mentioned in the Itinerary of Antoninus, as to afford another 
. mg ee in favor of the fact I * to * 


The diſcovery we Koa coins, in any 3 Pee 18 
e eſteemed a proof of the preſence of that people at the 
ſpot. A long ſeries of them has been, at different times, dug 
up at Bittern; among which appear thoſe of CLaupius, Nx- 
no, r dads e e COMMODUS, Luctt- 


* 1 Bidar Brit. Edit. Gib. v. 1. p- 136. 
* Stukeley's Toons Curiofum, P- 185; 


. 
| urchintiure e 2 2a >-ane 0 | 


I San1nvs was the brother of the emperor VEsPASIAN, and acquired ſome fame, in Britain, 
by his ſervices under Aulus PLAUT4vus, the e CLAUDavs in that ny Vide Dion 


| Cu p- 677. J ; i; , | Y 
; : . LA 
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LAS, 1 Sabre, Gn ConsTans, Chara - 
lost, AURELIANUS, VALENTINIANUS, and VALENS. —Three coins, 
found at this place about five years ago, are now in my pol- 
ſeſſion: two of the emperor CLaupius, and one of the emperor 
CoMopDUs; and I have ſeen four others of SEVERUS, Con- 
STANS, AURELIAN, and VALENS, 


"Suck are the 2rgnndb I have to offer in ſupport of my aſ- 
ſertion, that Clauſentum ſtood on the peninſula. which is now 
called Bittern-Farm. Certain it is, from the tinerary of Anto- 
ninus, there was a ſtation of this name ſomewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood. of Southampton; and as no other place thereabouts, 
except Bittern, produces marks of Roman antiquity, we may, 
without n er ee . | 


* > 
6 2 2 


* 3 LILA Was the 8 of Fi infamous nos, hes wife 81. Si 
ponrziahus. Being a, woman of an high, vindiftive, and proud ſpirit, and jealous of the 
reigning empreſs, ſhe hired a murderer to diſpatch her brother. The plot was, however, diſco» 
ered; and LuC1L ua was firſt baniſhed and afterwards put to death, Hiſt. Aug. p. * 


By Carausvs, 3 by Wi who aſſumed: the ST in Britain, in the joint: reign of | 
DiociEsIAN and MAximinian. For ſeven years he exerciſed the moſt uncontroled dominion 
over his acquiſitions; this iſland ; and the city of Geſſoriacum, or Bullogne. His fleets, which 

maintained the empire of the German ocean, the Mediterranean, and the Britiſh ſeas, atteſt his 
| naval power; while the number and beauty of his coins, which are ſtill in being, ſpeak the riches - 
and tafte of the uſurper. It was deemed adviſeable, by the reigning emperors, to reſign to him 


the ſovereignty of Britain; which they did, in the year A. D. 289. This legal dominion he en» + 


joyed only four years: the treacherous hand of ALECTVUS murdered him in 294. Vide =. 
Gy s Hi 15 of eee 
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e 


Conjefture as to the Period when the Station 5 cee Fay 
ginated ; Obſervations reſpecting Roman Lene; the 7 <7. 
M4 Claudius, and Ve Pan; in e | | 

e re 

H AVING aſcertained the Locality of cue Io ahi tft | 

chapter, the remaining one will be dedicated to "the: dime nt 

when it became a Station. 

Now, there are Three Pensds in ah | Roman-Brit 7 bitry, 
from each of which , We 

The F irſt is, the era of Cheoorults 8 of d bunt 5 

Britain; when, it is likely, he might form a variety of ſtations; 

or fortreſſes, throughout the conquered . £4 to . 1 

over-awe his recent EGNOS. 175 

| ae ; the Fre when be was ke admiral of 

Britain, to repel the invaſions of the Franks, and Saxons; WhO 

about that time firſt began to infeſt our coaſts. It was then that 

ſeveral forts were erefted near the ſea ſhore, to receive troops 
who vere to aſſiſt and ſecond the arg of ne maritime 

forces. 4, 


Thirdly; ; 


_ Thirdly 2558 8 of 2 3 of TA 8 from this 
country; when, finding it neceſſary to collect all their ſtrength, 
to protect the heart of the empire from the attempts of the 
Barbarians, they withdrew their forces from hence; after hav- 
ing built ſeveral caſtles near the ſhores, | that they might not leave 
the Britains quite defencelels „ „ 


I am 79 Wy Wh to adopt the period firſt-mentioned, 
| for the origin of Clauſentum ; and to W it an eee as 
8 high as ther ar of CLAUDIVS. Sis $2: 

T he'« coins, el high, ks been di Hers, ante are 
enumerated in the laſt chapter, afford ſome foundation for this 
hypotheſis: for, although, they embrace almoſt. the whole term 
of dhe Ronian dominion here, which commenced with CLAU-, 


= ius, A. D. 43, and terminated with Hoxox los, A. D. 409. 
yet a circumſtance obſervable in the earlier ones, renders it pro- 


bable they miſt have been depoſited in the earth nearly as ſoon 
as they were coined. — This, circumſtance is, their extreme freſh- 
neſs, and unmutilated appearance ; which afford a ſtrong proof 
that they had not, when firſt buried, long endured the friction of 
| continual; circulation. With reſpett to the diſcovery of the 
later coins, at the ſame place, there will be no difficulty i in ac- 
counting for that. As long as the Romans remained in this, 
kingdom, ſo long Bittern continued to be one of their ſtations; 
and the coins found there of the various eniperors and generals | 
N _—_ n, of years, Sy = euher ka | 


4 


A * 


* It was the la legion that ever . ind 5 EW” ſent at the 2 prayers of the deſer ed 
Sat which completed this friendly work. Vide Bede's Hiftoria Eccliſiaſtica Gentis 8 
rum. lb. I. c. xii. p. 555 54-—Edit. Wheloc, pee 

| dentallly. 


” 4's T 
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dentally loſt, or 2 kde, at various times, by 7 5 mw 
dien, or other inhabitants of the Place: = 


It ob be 60 8 that the argument for the 
exiſtence of Clauſentum in the early time of the Romans here, 
drawn from the coins found at Bittern, may, in ſome meaſure, 
be weakened, if a circumſtance mentioned by the Saxon Chro- 
nicler to have taken place at the final departure of the Romans 
from this country, be received as a fact: — He tells us, that theſe 
people, in the year of our Lord 418, collected together all their 
treaſures, part of which they concealed in the earth, and carried 
the reſt into Gaul. Now if credit be given to this report, I 
ſay, the whole ſeries of coins diſcovered here (which have been 
extremely numerous) may be ſuppoſed to have been part of 
the treaſures ſecreted at that time, and therefore no proof of 


the een of this ſtation e the a os We ſecretion. 


+ Bait; 1 ap I cannot Wet give os to the es ; 3 


3 is no apparent reaſon Why the Raman Wang "oo ſo ſin- 
_ eee £07 MP4 5 85 ith (38; | 


heh e 1 n was not a e 3 WE 
tuary retreat; the confuſion of which might have obliged them 
to conceal treaſures that could not conveniently be carried - 
W ; bug an att of deliberation, winch would allow them full ” 


z 1 r 5 EK hs * * 
* £4 * y 1 by * * 
3 5 1 0 


* 1 33 4 5 
3 „„ „ 


#66 Fn; CCCexvii, Hoc anno, . coacerverunt omnes qui ent in nou auri 
** theſauros, ac partim in terram occultabant, ubi poſtea nullus reperire poſſet, partim in Galliam 
e ſecum aſportartarynt.” Sax. Chron. edit. Gthfon, p. 10. l. V. The elegant and paraphraſtic 
latinity of this tranflation, MO ER Ie the pain fumpicty and cone energy of the 


„ | leiſure 


e . 


Rn 
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Mine to ade all their concerns in Britain, and to e | 
their valuable property to the Continent. Neither can we ſup- 
pole, that they would depoſit their money in the earth, with a 
view of ufing it at any future period; ſince their departure was 
attended with all the formalities of a laſt farewel ; which fully 
evinced, they had no thoughts of a return to Britain. Beſides, 
as they were called to the Continent for the expreſs purpoſe of 
aſſiſting in the ſupport. of Rome's tottering empire, they, would 
ſcarcely have leſt in the deſerted country, their Money—the 
very ſinews of war, which might ſo materially benefit the cauſe 
they were going to defend. It is to be obſerved, too, that the 


cearlieſt Britzſi writers, who lived at no great diſtance from the 
relinquiſnment of this country by the Romans; ſuch as GIL DAs, 


Bev, and NRNNIUS; afford not the leaſt hint of any cir- 

cumſtance of the kind: neither does the report appear, till the 
time of the Saxon Chronicler, who certainly lived much poſte- 
rior to either of theſe venerable authors; from whence a FO 


"PEI ariſes, n no ſuch fact had ever taken rue 


3 . may 8 enquire, int ee the Hs 
account to be falſe, whence does it happen ſuch large quantities 
of Roman coins have been diſcovered together in the ſame 
| ſpot, not only at Bittern, but at various other e in * 


. 


1 confeks, L am = inclined ©: to account for = aches bn 
he ſuppoſition, that it was a cuſtomary mode of keeping money 


in the Roman times, to hoard it in the earth. Horaczt ſeems to | 
hint at this uſual ſecretion of treaſure, in the following lines : 
Quia 


— 


# 


Quid juvat . te argenti pondus et auri | | + 
Furtim defolla timidum deponere terra * ? £8 


And the e in the goſpel who did not N with the mlent 


entruſted to 1 went 1 ee mn 3s a. ne hid his 


lords e Por 


ane the Military, ed (the only 1 of 3 


probably that reſided at Clauſentum), it ſeems likely, this method A 


would be generally purſued :—for, as the Roman forces 'were 


paid in Copper Money |, a ſervice of any duration would oc- 


cafion ſuch an accumulation of this ponderous coin, as could 
not be carried about by the ſoldier, with any convenience, in the 
numerous excurſive marches his profeſſion would neceſſarily 
occaſion him to make. The ſureſt mode, therefore, of ſecuring. 


his treaſure until he returned to his garriſon, or ſtation, would be 


to depoſit it in a ſpot known only to himſelf: but, as it fre- 
quently happened, theſe veterans died before they had an op- 


portunity of reviſiting their hoards, the knowledge of them 


would neceſſarily be loſt with their owners, and they would 
continue to lie hidden in the places where they were originally 


depoſited, until I or ens n NPY _ to 
8 . | N | : va 


* Hor. Sat. lib. I. ſ. i. 


; ” Matthew, c. Xxv. v. 18. | 
Cul dura MN vie Sphn's oi f pins and nee. 
de Stipendio Mittari, p. 200. edit. Amſterdam, 1660. : 
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1 AN ATTEMPT TO ASCERTAIN THE 


The concurring teſtimony of ancient authors, both Roman 
and Britiſi, aſſures us, the Roman arms firſt began to make a 
rapid progreſs in this country, during the reign of CLaupivus, 


Though the emperor commanded for a time in perſon, yet the 


greateſt conqueſts were acquired by his lieutenants, Aulus 
Plaurius, and VEST ASLIAN.— The latter was particularly active 
in the ſouth-weſtern parts of England. The reduction of two 


| powerful nations; the ſubjugation of the Ide of Wight ; the cap- 
ture of twenty towns, and victory in thirty pitched battles, 
complete oo lift of his ſucceſſes here &. 


May we not ſuppoſe, then, the Gran Clauſentum to have 


been formed by this gallant commander, who was ſo long and 
ſo actively employed i in the neighbourhood of this place? May 


we not ſuppoſe it was erected to protect ſuch ſhipping as attend- 


ed him in his expedition againſt the e of Wight ? A tract of 


land fo extenſive as this iſland, which, from the multitude and 
height of its hills, and other local circumſtances, was ſo well 


calculated to reſiſt the attacks of an invader, would not pro- 
| bby bethe vitins of e h battle —Repeated efforts might 


have been made before its ſubjection was completed. Such 
efforts could not be carried into execution, without the aſſiſtance 


of a fleet; and it well became the policy of VES ASIAN to ſe- 


cure a place of retreat and ſafety for this important part of his 


force, in caſe of diſappointment, or defeat. For this purpoſe, 


he could not have pitched upon a ſpot better calculated than 


® Vide Dion Caf. Hift. lib. LXV. ; Tacit. Hiſt. lib, III. c. 44; Idem in Vit. Agric. 
c. 13; Suctonius in Vit. os e, 45 . Hiſt. Gen. * c. III. p. 7 


Eu. Whelec, 


SITUATION OF THE ANCIENT CLAUSENTUM. 35 
, — — — 
lichen river; ſo contiguous to the ſcene of action; fo ſecure 
by its ſituation, from the elements; and which might be ren- 
dered ſo perfectly ſafe from the attacks of the enemy, by the 
eaſy means of placing a garriſon on the peninſula at Bittern. 
Nor can I entertain, in my on mind, any doubt of his having 
availed himſelf of theſe local advantages; but muſt continue to 
believe, till I ſee proofs to the contrary produced, that the 
earth-works, and fragments of Roman architecture, which may 
be diſcerned, even now, at this ſpot, were formed under the 
direction of VesPASIAN, and may be N by us as mo- 
numents of his milie glory. 
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UTILITY OF PROVINCIAL . HISTORY ; 
PROPOSALS for Compiling and Publiſhing 
„ Tn YT 


HAMPSHIRE, 


— 


W is no ii REES: in Pb hs . 3 
| mot parity ea OS ˙ ð¹ 92S OO 
mY utility, than PxOVINCIAL Higronrs! | 


33 1 8 
exceptions) under the title of County Hiſtories, by no means corroborate this aſſertion ; ſince they 

are, in general, be. dull apap; OY IG; „ © 
| the confined diftrifs of which they rest. | 


be abuſe, or perverſion, however, of a ſtudy, by no means implies that it is uſeleſs or nugatory. 
Topagraphical reſearches, and local antiquities, may ſtill venture to claim the attention and deve- 
lopement of others, tho' in the hands of ſome they have been unproduRive either of inſtruftion 
or amuſement : and, indeed, the preſent age ſeems fully aware of the importance of ſuch diſqui- 
fitions, by the many county, or parochial, hiſtories which have of late years been given to the 


+ public, or are at this moment preparing for the preſs. We no longer think the inveſtigation of pl 


topical antiquities, an irkſome or unprofitable toil—We ſee them replets with curious notices 
of the 85 WO" arts, manneg, modes of thinking, Fer, ſuperſtitions, and virtues of our 


anceſtors — 
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a -: PROPOSALS | FOR COMPILING AND: 


anceſtors We perceive * to bs an exhauſtleſs reſervoir, from whence continually. emerge 


charafters claiming our attention or applauſe, which, in the extenſiveneſs of general hiſtory, had 


been over-looked and negletted. We diſcerfi in them, thoſe minute, but intereſting events of do- 


meſtic life and family anecdotes, which fo nicely pourtray the complexion, manners, and opinions 
of the times when they occurred=And finally, we mark in them the gradual progreſs of our 
forefathers, in the arts of ſociety and civilization; the ſteps by which they roſe from wretched- 


neſs, ignorance and barbariſm, to comfort, intelligence and refinement : a . the molt. 


e e ee ee e mind. 


| Exclulive of theſe agreeable ſources of information, which 8 ne, thus unfolds, it 
uy: other advantages to recommend its . and purſuit. 6 | 


The vevelations and deſcents of Property, preſent an ample field of diſcuſſion, which is not only 


intereſting in the higheſt degree to the proprietors of the poſſeſſions i it notices, but engages the 


attention of the indifferent perſon, by the occalional hiſtorical and biographical diſquiſitions with 
which it is connetted ; the eccentricities of ancient tenure, which it Woltrates ; ; and the obſolete, 


W developes. 


Nationnt Policy and Natural Hiſtory, are alſo promoted and aſfiied by biel topical labors z 
inaſmuch as they enumerate the produttions, inveſtigate the ſoil, deſcribe the different modes of 


: agriculture, and delineate the appearance of the country of which they treat ; and bring forward to 


notice many curious particulars, and beautiful anomalies in Phy ſiology, which — not hitherto 
have reached the obſervation. of the Naturaliſt, 


If the truth of theſe obſervations be 3 (and it cannot be well difallowed, ) the following 


Propoſals of adding to the flock of our national topography, by compiling and publiſhing a Hiſtory 


of Haurznink, may with the greater confidence be ſubmitied to the Public. The Editor, how- 
ever, does not engage to raiſe ſo vaſt a ſuperſtrufture on the ſlender foundation of his own abilities, 

A large collection of materials amaſſed to his hands, which he has purchaſed at a conſiderable ex- 
pence, and ſome valuable Manuſcripts that have been obligingly communicated to hin, will ſmooth 


and reduce the difficulties of the undertaking ; while ſeveral eminent names in the heraldic, 
antiquarian, and phyſiological lines, with that liberality which generally accompanies intellectual ex- 


| cellence, have promiſed to forward the work by their helps and communications. 


| Supported by aids and encouragements ſo important and flattering, the Editor will enter imme- 


the approbation of the Gentlemen of that County, | | 
9 5 It is propoſed, that be intended work be Spes in TuxzI 8 Quaaro. 


II. That the Firſt Volume be divided to Two Parts ; the former to contain the Civil, 


Military, and Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory of the County, from the earlieſt times to the preſent æra; 


m 


13 upon the HISTORY of HAMPSHIRE, provided the followiog PROPOSALS meet 


PUBLISHING THE HISTORY: OF' HAMPSHIRE. 39 
SOS — 5 8 : 1 | - ; En Fs 
in which department would be included, a full account of every religious houfe within the 
county, to its diſſolution. The latter part of the ſame Volume to be occupied by diſtinct 

. hiſtories of the Ne of Wight, Wincheſter, OI and New Foreſt, 


#5 


AI. That the whole of the Second Volume, _ fo . of the Third as: might be cache; 
ſhould contain the Hiſtory of, every Pariſſ in Hampſhire, not treated of in the preceding 
part of the work, arranged alphabetically. In this department, the Hiſtory of the Property of 
the County, or the deſcents of its ſeveral Manors, and Eſtates, with notices of ſuch Paſſeſſors 
of them as had been remarkable in their time, would be included ; as well as genealogical 

Diſquiſitions, and biographical Anecdotes of learned, gallant, diſtinguiſhed, or ſingular Cha- 
raters who had flouriſhed in the ſeveral diſtrifts deſcribed, The various Celtic, Belgic, : 
Roman, Saxon, Daniſh, and Norman Antiquities alſo ; together with every curious parti- 
cular in the Natural Hiſtory of each Pariſh ; would be here My attended . 


IV. That th latter part of the Third Volume do conſiſt of an AvyzxDIX, forming a com- 
Plete Chartularium Hantonienſe, or Repoſitory of curious Papers which have a reference 
to the County of Hants; comprehending all ſuch unpubliſhed and original Grants, Charters, 
N Donatory, and other Deeds, authentic Epiſtolary Correſpondence, &c. &c. as ſhould be ex- 
trafied by the Editor from the public repoſitories; or come to his hands by private communication. 

1 whole would be properly digeſted and arranged, and concluded with copious e 8 


V. That the Embelli ments of chis work do conſiſt of ancient and modern gs and Sur- 
veys of the county; and Views of ancient and modern edifices, Theſe would all be drawn 

and engraven at the expence of the Editor, excepting every private Manſion, and Family 
Seat; the plates of which (as is uſual in ſimilar inſtances) he would hope to have tranſmitted - 
to him, by thoſe who were deſirous of having ſuch repreſentations inſerted in the work. 


VI. That a liſt of Subſcribers to the work be prefixed to the firſt volume of it. That every 
Plate contributed to it, be dedicated to the perſon who preſents the ſame ; and that every 
private communication be acknowledged .in the work, unleſs this mode of W wi 
forbidden by the'es communicator, 
| . e, 
VII. That the Subſcription be” e Selon che ber 1792, 3 the iſt of 
March 1793 ; at which period, Would the 550 Hubſcribers, or Copies ſubſcribed for, 
amount to 300, or upwards, Fo Ai end be actually commenced.— But 
ſheuld the event prove o e ede ad the would be dropped; of which notice 
would be given to ſuch gendemenias, had | honodre the work with their . 


VIII. That the price of a Coup to every ſubſcriber be Six Guineas. | ; 


IX, That - the number of Copies ſubſcnbed for amount to Three Hundred, by the 
1K of March 1793, each of the ſubſcribers do then pay into the hands of the Editor's 
M | . | agents, 


. 1 


40 © _-- PROPOSALS FOR COMPILING, GG. 


agents, the ſum of One Guinea, to enable him to extract the numerous materials relating 
to Hamphire depoſited in the collegiate and conventual libraries of Normandy, the libraries 
of the two Univerſities, the Britiſh Muſeum, and the public offices of the realm; to defray 
the expences of tranſcribing, delineating, engraving, and printing ; and to allow him to cor- 
roborate the notices and evidences which he colletts from books and. MSS. by an actual 


e ee relate. 


X. That on the receipt of the Firſt Volume, in boards, he further ſum of 1 5 Guinea be 
15 paid; on the receipt of the Second Volume, the further ſum of Iwo Guineas be 8 : "40a 
- the remainder of the ene, on the e of the tf Volume. 


I. But as human exiſtence is extremely precarious, as youth and health afford no certain 
ſecurity of its long duration, and the Editor might be prevented by death from completing the 

Hiſtory of Hampſhire, an objeftion may be expected to ariſe, on the part of the public, 
againſt advancing a ſum of money on an undertaking, the accompliſhment of which a thou- 
ſand accidents might fruſtrate, —In anſwer to this, the Editor can only engage, that, in caſe 
of his deceaſe previous to the execution of the intended work, the whole of his Collections, 
Manuſcripts, Drawings, and Engravings, which have any reference to Hampſhire, ſhould be 
committed, by will, to the care of the Mayor and Coporation of Lymington, in truſt, to 
be delivered by them to any perſon or perſons who would engage to continue and finiſh | 
the work. | f 


It is ſearcely poſſible to ſpeak 1 3 when the different e ihe 
ED os HaurshIRE might reſpettively appear; but as conſiderable colleQions for the 
purpoſe are already in the hands of the Editor, he has reaſon to hope, that, with the important 
aſſiſtance of his literary friends, and the liberal communications of the Gentlemen of the county, 
he might be enabled to VVV N and complete the 
whole in Nine or Ten. 


